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AMERICANS IN EUROPE, AS SEEN FROM 
A CONSULATE. 

BY H. G. DWIGHT. 

Purely as an interested and deeply prejudiced party, I often 
marvel at the strange Providence whereby our Consular Service is 
of the slightest efficiency. It is a rare tribute to American quali- 
ties if the commercial interests of the country derive benefit from 
the observations of so harried an individual as the average consul. 
That he is at his appointment ignorant of the country of his des- 
tination and its language, may be taken as an axiom. Paid at the 
same rate as unskilled mechanics at home, he has constantly to 
blush before his more respectable foreign colleagues. With every 
desire to make the Service his career, he is hourly in danger of 
being supplanted without so much as a notification from head- 
quarters. Nominally under the orders of the Department of 
State, he is absolutely subject to the personal humors of poli- 
ticians. He who can enlist the strongest " interest " has the longest 
career. The effect of such conditions upon the ordinary character 
would be to lighten its sense of responsibility, to say the least. 

I suppose it is that, being a venturesome people, a certain per- 
centage of the population elects the Consular Service as a new 
generator of emotion, for whatever may be in it. Which is ex- 
ceedingly little ! This fact, indeed, is to me one convincing proof 
that all Americans are not money-mad ; for while, by our cheerful 
system of unofficial fees, a few consuls can make ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars a year, the great majority of them have to strug- 
gle along in the most helpless and squalid poverty. The indiffer- 
ence of Congress on the subject is perfectly comprehensible, 
aside from the prevalent ignorance with regard to our own and 
foreign services. Under our system of political patronage, the 
pressure for places. would be intolerable if salaries were more 
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tempting. The thing difficult of comprehension is that the busi- 
ness men who are served by the Consular Service should permit 
so unbusinesslike an organization. 

If these considerations were not enough to disturb the consul's 
peace of mind and unsettle his conscience, the fact that he is an 
American subjects him to more personal inconvenience than 
would be imagined. For Americans, more than any other people, 
partly because of their distance from home and partly through 
their political institutions, are wont to frequent the offices main- 
tained by their Government in different parts of the world. I 
do not refer, of course, to those whose business takes them before 
a consul. Some make it a practice to visit all diplomatic and 
consular officers upon their route. Others call on those gentle- 
men only in case of emergency — to the caller more or less urgent, 
to the official in question generally less than more. What pro- 
portion may exist between the total number of travellers and 
those who habitually or casually frequent diplomatic and con- 
sular offices, I do not profess to know. But during four years' ex- 
perience in the consulate at Venice — where the annual American 
invasion is as appalling to the lovers of that beautiful town as 
it is welcome to the merchants thereof — my acquaintance with 
my fellow-countrymen has been of the most extended and most 
varied character. 

Let not the reader imagine that these observations issue from 
one who has the honor to sit in the seat of Donald Mitchell and 
William Dean Howells. If I were the consul I would hardly 
venture to write this story. I am but a Messenger, and I 
"touch" — as the French say so charmingly — I "touch" three 
hundred dollars a year, for which I send in duplicate vouchers 
every quarter to the Department of State. What the Department 
of State expects of a Messenger is not explicitly specified in the 
Eegulations of 1896. He is a kind of catch-all for appropriations, 
a generic name for varying degrees of employment which would 
alarm the Ways and Means Committee if individually detailed, 
but which, classed collectively, make good the deficiencies of 
short-handed consulates. The word would imply a state of activ- 
ity rather more exhausting than anything I am acquainted with. 
In general, my point of view is that of a chastened gondolier I 
knew, who promised that if his pay were doubled he would do 
twice as much work. I consider that by reason of the laughable 
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meagreness of my emoluments and the depth of my subordinacy, 
it is permitted me to make what capital I can out of circum- 
stances, just as consuls of the lowest class are allowed to engage 
in private business. This for me consists largely in contem- 
plating the bridge under my window, and the narrow water street 
which, just beyond our sight, reflects the high-swung arch of the 
Bridge of Sighs. 

Our colleagues keep their consulates on the Grand Canal. But 
these are the consuls of "Effete European Powers," whose pay 
suffices them to live on. We, who are charged with the commercial 
interests of the greatest export nation of the world, cannot afford 
Grand Canal rents. There are, however, compensations in living 
in the shadow of St. Mark's, even though it be the rear shadow; 
and the view from the window atones for the window itself. That 
architectural feature might have been perpetrated in the most 
utilitarian of countries, so offensively rectangular is it among its 
more gracious Gothic and Kenaissance neighbors. The small office 
which it illumines is a corner of the most insignificant building 
on our canal (that goes without saying) : a three-story house, 
washed of a variegated yellow, whose sole exterior decoration is 
the Byzantine eagle painted many years ago by a well-meaning 
Venetian for the ensign of the United States. Between the 
sumptuous palaces of our unusually decorative canal, we make a 
painful impression. Portly gentlemen occasionally bustle in to 
say they wish we were better housed; but when they go home 
they vote down the Consular Bill, and here we are. Still, it is 
better to live in this house and see the others, than to live in one 
of the others and see this. And certain I am that from none of 
these stately palazzi is there a more engrossing view upon a bridge 
with a massive sixteenth-century balustrade, whose mellow marble 
is smooth from the touch of unnumbered hands. All nations pass 
here, to and from the Piazza ; and, besides the people of the place, 
none are so frequent as the people of my own country. 

I like my fellow-countrymen very much — to look at. There is 
something trim and sufficient about them that appeals to my 
prejudiced taste. One can always tell them by their clothes, if not 
by their faces. Many of them, however, think it necessary to dis- 
tinguish their nationality by a lavish display of flags, commonly 
about the person. They will pin the colors in miniature to their 
button-holes, or wear them life-size at the corsage. I remember 
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one young woman who completely draped the upper part of her 
figure in a silk standard. I have a barbaric taste for red and 
white stripes myself, but the eonspicuousnesis incident to orna- 
menting one's person in such a manner must at times be embar- 
rassing. I must confess, too, that this waving of the American 
flag to every breeze affects me with something very much akin to 
distaste. The action has that air of insisting upon one's nation- 
ality which travel ought to dissipate. Nationality is, like the 
family, an excellent institution — at home. It is an institution in- 
dispensable to the development of man ; but nothing really essen- 
tial or human is confined within frontiers. Nationality is no 
more important when one is travelling in the world than family- 
pedigree at an afternoon tea. Patriotism is a word easy to cite, 
the word always cited by those who wear their colors abroad ; but 
there is danger of making it a misnomer for provincialism. 

The circumstances that we live in a centre of attraction, and 
that the American has, above all other men, an inborn impulse 
to interview his consul, combine to bring it about that a consider- 
able proportion of those who pass the window of our consulate do 
also come within our gates. Lord Salisbury once issued to the 
British public a circular to the effect that consulates were estab- 
lished for business, not social, purposes : that consuls received no 
allowance for entertaining ; and that it was accordingly desirable 
for travellers to exclude consular offices from their itineraries, 
unless impelled by necessity to frequent the same. Such is the 
prestige of Lord Salisbury that his counsel has been largely ob- 
served. I have heard members of the cognate service of which I 
have the honor to be so humble a member express the wish that 
our State Department enjoyed equal influence with the travelling 
American. As a matter of fact, consulate visiting is rather en- 
couraged than otherwise, and in a manner which often brings 
home to the consular officer, with humiliating vividness, his abject 
dependence upon the spoils system. Any member of Congress 
may issue or apply to the Secretary of State for a letter of recom- 
mendation to the diplomatic and consular officers of the United 
States, which entitles the bearer to special consideration. The 
vast number of these documents granted makes it impossible to 
take them very seriously. But they fill their holder with a sense 
of importance ; and they are an added impulse to the indulgence of 
a national weakness. 
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For my part, however, I would be sorry to lose so many edi- 
fying acquaintances. When I was new in Venice, I considered it 
one of the misfortunes incident to my subordinate lot that I had 
to receive all comers. But with time I have grown to appreciate 
my opportunity. 

Of the thousands who favor us with their presence, perhaps 
two per cent, come on legitimate business — to indicate the proper 
scope of which I might say that consulates are established for the 
protection of seamen, for the advancement of commerce, and, 
incidentally, for the execution of notarial acts. The other ninety- 
eight per cent, of our visitors either come on various kinds of 
illegitimate business or on no business at all. They desire to pay 
their respects to the Eepresentative of their Country ; that is the 
way they express themselves to the inquiring Messenger. 

The Messenger suffered deeply in his youth from being dragged 
by peripatetic guardians to diplomatic and consular offices for 
the purpose of paying respects. He never could discover that any- 
thing was paid, nor that the honored official wore the air of 
gratitude germane to receipt. Having changed his role from at- 
tendant of the payer to attendant of the paid, he is often tempt- 
ed to interpellate the caller as to his psychological state in a 
manner which might prove more inquisitive than courteous. Yet, 
after all, the thing is simple enough. Your American is a na'ive 
person very far from home. He has that air of friendly patronage 
toward those in authority, mingled with deep respect, which is 
characteristic of our democratic country. It is as if he would 
say : " To-day I take off my hat to you, but to-morrow you may 
take off your hat to me." Where a service is closed to outsiders, 
its members acquire a prestige of organization and unfamiliarity. 
A European consul is one of the pillars of society, not lightly to 
be approached; but when a turn of the political whirligig pro- 
duces a confusion in services recalling our youthful game of stage- 
coach, the citizen learns not to take his public servant too seri- 
ously. This is in some respects well ; but it impedes the composi- 
tion of consular reports. 

They appear before me, those who desire to pay their respects 
to the Eepresentative of their Country, and their air is more often 
jocular than not. Being, by the organization of their politics, 
somewhat accustomed to the sight of improbable persons elevated 
to responsible positions, they usually offer me their hand before 
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they discover that I am not he whom they seek. I like to let 
them extend the hand before I enlighten them, in order to see 
what they will do. It runs about half and half. Six will, for 
decency's sake, go on with the salute, though in a half-hearted 
manner, which I do not begrudge them. Half a dozen will re- 
tire the proffered member with some precipitation, inquiring if 
the object of their search may be interviewed. 

Such is the prestige of office in this world ! Were I the superior 
officer of the consulate, or did I say that I was, my visitors would 
not marvel at the strange circumstance of the President's having 
reposed such especial confidence in my character and ability as 
to appoint me, by the advice and with the consent of the Senate, 
consul of the United States at Venice, Italy. Nay, I venture to 
presume that they would find pleasure in my discourse, and would 
go away satisfied with their contact with greatness. But being 
informed as to my subordinacy, they cease to take interest in me. 
It is proper that this should be so. Office is ai symbol; and, 
whether they know it or not, people adore symbols. People do no 
wrong when they run after a king that they may see him. A king 
is worth seeing. He incarnates an idea — a very essential idea, 
too — and it is seldom enough that our ideas put on ermine and 
walk palpably before us. The artist is commonly the only man 
for whom that happens. There is an illogical notion rampant in 
America — rather ill-treated by our citizens abroad — that, having 
got rid of the name of king, we have gotten rid of an odious 
reality. It is nothing of the kind. A President is exactly the 
same thing, without the inconvenient necessity of keeping him 
after we are tired of him. Our ancestors, with somewhat thought- 
less haste, made away with the pomp and circumstance of govern- 
ment. They did ill to perform it so drastically. Government is 
a very important matter; and, being so, it should be treated with 
regard for its symbolic value. Our ancestors lacked imagina- 
tion, I am afraid, or forgot that the ardor of their own idealism 
might cool. Which is why their grandsons turn imperialist, 
and their granddaughters marry coronets. 

In a minor way we maintain a general postal, forwarding 
and tourist agency. We had to obliterate our personal addresses 
at the telegraph office; for, what with the notorious propensity ol 
telegrams for arriving at indecent hours, and the number ol 
cables directed to our care, the nights of summer were made 
vol. clxxv. — no. 550. 21 
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wretched to us by importunate messenger boys. At the opening of 
my first "season," the volume of the morning post used to make 
my heart sink. But peace returned to my bosom, upon find- 
ing that nine-tenths of the letters were for travellers, "care 
of United States Consul." This custom is natural enough, if 
a trifle foreign to the intentions of a consulate, and I do not 
resent it. But when it comes to being summoned at midnight 
from one's bed to deliver letters that are lying uptown at 
the office, one experiences something closely resembling resent- 
ment. This once happened to me. A New Yorker, arriving on 
his yacht late one evening, sent immediately for his mail. His 
messenger showed such courtesy and such embarrassment in the 
unusual commission and was, withal, such a jolly good man of the 
sea, that I could do no less than like him, and send for the let- 
ters. But not a line of explanation or apology did the sailor 
bear from his master, and not a syllable of acknowledgment 
was elicited from that person by the fulfilment of his extraordi- 
nary request. The most intolerable feature of the incident was 
— I learned too late — that the millionaire gave leave to offer " as 
much as fifty dollars " as an inducement for consular dignity to 
unbend to the proper point. 

Would that all objects sent in our care were as portable as 
letters and telegrams. But no ; we are also the honored recipients 
of express parcels, trunks, and packing cases, some of which we 
are asked to store, and others of which we are requested to for- 
ward to various indicated quarters of the globe. As I survey the 
accumulation of material awaiting the pleasure of my travelling 
compatriots, I am struck with the unanimity of sentiment that 
reigns in the human breast — at least in the American breast. 
My movements are impeded, my light is darkened, by the posses- 
sions of people I have not seen : whom, perhaps, it shall not be 
mine to know. But the continuing inconvenience affords me 
fresh proof of the Uniformity of Nature, although perhaps I am 
not so evangelically inclined as to long for new arguments in 
support of the theorem. 

It is in our tourist branch that we are chiefly employed, in 
helping our fellow-men, considerable as is our postal and for- 
warding business. As we are not actually engaged in the sale of 
tickets and time books, it is in search of counsel or redress that 
we are resorted to by the travelling public. I often marvel at the 
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tales of travel that are narrated to me, particularly when, as is 
frequently the case, my visitors affirm themselves to be abroad for 
recuperation. He of the seven league boots was nothing to them. 
They mention the number of towns they have "done" in as many 
days, and their reminiscences appear to be solely of accommoda- 
tion. One wonders what idea they have in travelling. Their in- 
terest seems to be principally in motion; and when they find 
themselves out of a railway car, they are at a loss for employment. 
It is then that they come to us for advice. St. Mark's and the 
Ducal Palace once hurried through, the satiated traveller comes to 
ask if there is anything else he should "do" before going on! 
Certainly not; he should depart with all speed, and God be with 
him ! What else can you say to a man whose sole interest in this 
enchanted town is that he finds in a cafe a trick of cooling beer 
that he has never seen? With regard to the Doge's Palace, the 
observation of many is that it lacks steam heat and has no elevator. 
This is called " seeing Europe," and men who know nothing 
of Italy but half a dozen hotels, nothing of Italians but a few 
score facchini and waiters, will put me the country in a nut-shell, 
as if they had studied nothing else all their lives. When I think 
of those poor " done " towns, whose ancient splendors remain but 
a blurred recollection of arcades and campamli, individualized 
solely by an uncomfortable bedroom or a dragging lift, I am in- 
clined to tell my interlocutors that they do not get the discomfort 
they deserve. But the fact of the matter is that we are a nation 
of Sybarites. The world will not satisfy us till we have illumi- 
nated its darkest jungles with electric light, and heated the poles 
according to the latest improved system. This is not what we 
set out to do: we set out to make our own wilderness habitable; 
but the struggle for existence so sharpened the natural Anglo- 
Saxon talent for improving a desert, that we have entirely spoiled 
ourselves with our little tricks of comfort. These practical ex- 
pedients fill up so large a part of our lives, that, when we find 
ourselves ahead of the world in such respects, we are prone to 
talk about "God's Country" and "effete monarchies." The 
Most High must be more appreciative of the advantages of do- 
mestic economy than is usually believed, if the United States be 
His country. Americans are too apt to fancy that if they car 
travel a hundred miles faster than any one else* they have out- 
stripped mankind. 
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While advice is easy for us to give, redress is not so much so. 
When your pocket is picked, or your trunk rifled at the frontier, 
it is only natural, in your ignorance of tongues, to carry your 
woes to your consul. But when unfortunate victims harangue so 
eloquently on the violent degeneration of Italy, I am tempted to 
recall to their minds the fact that the police records of their own 
country are not altogether of a virgin blankness. It is perfectly 
true that much petty pilfering goes on here, and the point of view 
of the burnt child is one that I heartily appreciate. But the 
more one sees of foreign countries, the more strongly does one 
become convinced that human nature, in its good phases and in its 
bad, is pretty much the same the world over. It is merely that 
methods differ. The Italian prefers to levy a small tax on all, 
whereas our own sharpers incline to the more exciting, if more 
dangerous, practice of winning everything at one coup. While 
the American is bolder, the Italian is really more just. 

In a country where classes merge so constantly as they do in 
America, it is perhaps difficult to localize the traditions of the 
money-grabber. With us, your money-grabber after a certain 
stage is your fine gentleman ; and, this Bubicon crossed, his oper- 
ations are dignified with the style of Finance. In Europe, caste 
is less elastic; and your money-grabber remains your money- 
grabber to the end of the tale. Now, the making of money is a 
very simple matter. All you have to do is to take a certain sum 
per head from a certain number of people, and there you are. Of 
course the larger the sum, and the greater the number of heads, 
the better it is for you; that is a point for individual ambition. 
The thing is to hit upon a scheme essential enough or novel 
enough to induce the required number of people to part with the 
required sum. Take, for example, the keeping of hotels, the 
Italian industry most fruitful of complaint. The chief end in 
life of a hotel-keeper is to extract as large a percentage as possible 
of the worldly possessions of those who sleep within his gates. 
The calling is not altruistic: all acknowledge that. In America 
your hotel-keeper is very successful. He obtains so large a per- 
centage of the incomes of others, that he stands a good chance of 
dying a Senator — if he have a clever wife. But his Italian con- 
frere, even if equally successful, can entertain small hope of ris- 
ing out of his class. Whence it is not surprising if he takes ad- 
vantage of his class traditions. 
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In such small ways does one learn to appreciate the true beauty 
of democracy. It is difficult, however, to point out these dispas- 
sionate considerations to a despoiled lady under the obsession that 
the Italian nation, individually and collectively, is bent upon her 
undoing. 

The propensity of Americans to travel in companies is very 
noticeable from my window. It is commonly a trait that they 
conceive themselves to be the sole persons in Europe cognizant of 
the English language, so that in the season when their hordes 
darken my bridge my native tongue would seem to be the only dia- 
lect spoken in Venice, so do its accents prevail over the less stri- 
dent voices of the inhabitants. I never knew that such people ex- 
isted until I came here. They used to make me pessimistic as to 
the future of our country. If such were fair specimens of the 
population, what was to become of us? But afterward the very 
fact that I had not known them at home reassured me. I remem- 
bered that I had seen other kinds of people in America, and I 
argued that among seventy-five million there must be ten right- 
eous men to save us from destruction. Also, the beflagged and 
vociferous individual would naturally overshadow his less con- 
spicuous brother. Also, there is something in a foreign air which 
tempts to throw off wonted restraints. Then, our scale of wages 
is so absurdly disproportionate to corresponding scales in Europe, 
that we see abroad a class of people who in other countries would 
stay at home. But it is a good thing. After a century of our 
mania for travel, much of the provincialism of an isolated coun- 
try must wear off. 

My personal experience with parties has been bitter, so that 
when I hear them afar, I pray God they be not minded to 
identify the Byzantine eagle that adorns the consulate with the 
bird of their country. The conductor of a party reported me to 
Washington once. He left his flock outside to take pictures of 
the Bridge of Sighs, and he asked what we could do for him. My 
unaffected amazement at this question wrought upon him so un- 
favorably that he complained to the powers that be. Of this fact 
he apprised me, with many capitals, by post : saying that his party 
included 100 of the Richest and most Influential Citizens of 
the United States (also many Young Ladies) whom it would 
be an Honor and a Pleasure for Anyone to entertain — who had, 
in fact, been Handsomely Eeeeived at every Embassy they had 
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hitherto Visited. He closed with the signal compliment that, of 
all indifferent clerks he ever met, I easily took precedence, and 
that he ■would not trouble me on his next visit. I could not re- 
main untouched by this unsolicited tribute; I even went so far 
as to send a copy of it to Washington ; but to this day I ask my- 
self, in dull wonder, what he expected us to do for one hundred 
people. What? And this man carried a special letter of recom- 
mendation from the Secretary of State ! 

Another herd fell by the wayside in Venice, their conductor 
having failed, and they possessing nothing but their pin money. 
Of what use, forsooth, is a consulate, if not to give aid and com- 
fort to its distressed compatriots? My distressed compatriots 
came, two hundred and fifty strong. One hundred and twenty-five 
of them wept upon my chiefs bosom, and one hundred and twenty- 
five, for lack of more stable support, wept upon mine. We wept 
with them. It was all we could do. A paternal government 
makes no provision for any of its stranded children, save lawful 
mariners of the Merchant Marine. It would have been pleasant 
to take the course accredited to us by the local press. The city 
got wind of the affair, and people read, over their morning coffee, 
that the American consul had chartered a steamer to "rimpatriate" 
a party of his fellow-countrymen who found themselves deprived 
of funds. But, alas, the salaries granted by a paternal govern- 
ment hardly permit the chartering of steamers. Tears and sym- 
pathy were all we could give. On such cold comfort did the two 
hundred and fifty subsist until their conductor pulled himself 
together sufficiently to take them to the nearest Atlantic port. 

Of all people in distress, I prefer the Destitute American Sea- 
man. He is a gentleman in whose intercourse I have taken an 
infinite pleasure. His social gifts and his fertility of resource 
would recommend him, I sincerely believe, to even so practised a 
connoisseur as Mr. Eudyard Kipling. I have referred to the care 
of a paternal government for its stranded mariners. These are, 
in the legal sense of the term, such as have last served on an 
American vessel, and are, through no fault of their own, left 
without means upon a foreign shore. A distressed American sea- 
man that falls under the provisions of the law I have yet to meet. 
The American flag never flies in the Mediterranean, unless from 
some stray yacht or man-of-war, whose mariners are usually so 
pampered that they dwell in a state of intermittent inebriation. 
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Nevertheless, while legislation nicely defines you the Destitute 
American Seaman, and carefully excludes him from Venetian 
possibilities, he serenely turns up about once a month, as Amer- 
ican, as marine and as destitute as if no Congress sat in Washing- 
ton to discourage his existence. And, of course, it is invariably 
through no fault of his own that he is obliged to request aid and 
comfort of his government ! When I was new in Venice, his ap- 
pearance before my window filled me with panic. I am but a 
chicken-hearted servant of my country, and the spectacle of a 
brother citizen in unrelievable distress weighed upon my spirit. 
This was before I learned. I used to go through the formula of 
asking for papers and an account of the cause and course of the 
destitution now culminating before my eyes. I knew with sicken- 
ing certainty what the answer would be : that the papers had been 
stolen, and that the victim's ship had cruelly left him in port, 
slipping clandestinely away while he was taking a little needed 
refreshment on shore ! Then would I patiently explain the terms 
of the law; and perhaps the victim, if green at the trade, would 
leave me in peace, content with the meagre spoils won from my 
compassionate hand. Oftener, however, he would return to paint 
his Distress in blacker terms than before, and I hardly dared go 
to the consulate of a morning. But custom, as is her wont, hath 
hardened my heart. The induration commenced when I recog- 
nized in the leading man of a Soudanese theatre, doing a brisk 
Carnival business on the Eiva degli Schiavoni, a Virginia darky 
who had wrung my heart with his tale of woe. He sang " There'll 
be a hot time in the old town to-night," with variations, and the 
Venetian populace warmly applauded this pleasing specimen of 
the vocal art of Central Africa. The leading man, to the visible 
envy of the spectators, honored me with marked attention, ad- 
dressing me in his native dialect, when there was an intermission 
in the performance. I was loftily prepared to play the role of 
Injured Virtue; but the Soudanese chieftain turned my tactics 
to naught by his entertaining account of how he was earning an 
honest penny until he could find a ship. I noticed, however, that 
he did not return to the consulate. 

I once had a delightful variation in the story. A mountain 
boy of the South had gone down to the coast for work, and there 
a seaman's boarding-house master had turned a dishonest penny by 
getting him a one-way job on a steamer running to the Adriatic. 
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The lad had never seen the sea before, and was deathly sick all the 
way over, so that his captain dropped him with joy at the end of 
the trip. Sent here on one stage of his return, he gave me a new 
sensation. Imagine a Southern mountaineer dropped suddenly 
into Venice! It was too good to be true. The boy wanted to 
know how long the streets had been flooded, and he said his town 
looked just like that once in a freshet. St. Mark's did not strike 
him as being ecclesiastical in appearance, especially because the 
steeple was out in the road. Inquiring as to the denomination of 
the strange church, he was shocked. The Catholics were nothing 
his way, he said, they were all Baptis'. Where was the Baptis' 
Church in Venice ? I shall long treasure the memory of that boy. 
As time passes, I find that I put into his mouth many speeches 
that he never uttered; but it makes no difference to ultimate 
verity. He is become to me a work of art — the typical expression 
of ingenuousness and world-innocence, suddenly confronted by all 
this ancient city has of world-sophistication and of splendor. 

There is nothing like distance to give new perspectives. Since 
leaving my native land, to regard it from afar through my little 
consulate window, I have been struck by various unsuspected 
aspects of it. One or two of them I have suggested in these pages. 
It might seem that I have mentioned only the unusual or the 
grotesque, to the exclusion of what were more flattering to con- 
sider. But it is as in the leaded panes of a Venetian palace, the 
light of day comes greenly through the ancient glass, and only the 
more salient features of the outside world show misty or distorted 
outlines. It is the unusual which catches the eye and tinges the 
memory. The majority of Americans who pass through Venice 
probably do not dream of coming near us: for my own part, 
when in strange cities I would as soon think of calling upon the 
consul as upon the hangman. Others, who have legitimate busi- 
ness, perform it and go away, leaving no record but an entry in 
the fee-book. But certainly a great number, out of the friendli- 
ness of their heart or the temper of their understanding, do come 
in unto us upon one errand or another, and from these many a 
new impression is to be gathered. 

H. G. Dwight. 



